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LAUDY & Co., NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TMREE EASY CONCERTOS 


YOR 


VIOLIN AND. PIANO. 





TEN HAVE, wW., Concerto in D. Op. 30... i IOs. 
ORTMANS, R., Concertino in G. Gp. 27 ~ ae 6s. 
SEITZ, F., Concerto in D. Op. 15___... as 8s. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ETUDES DE VELOCITE, 


FOR VIGLIN SOLO BY 


WILLEM TEN HAVE, 
Op. 1%. In 2 Books, each 4s. 





LAUDY & Co., 189, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


BEARE, GOODWIN & Co., 
Violin /mporters, Dealers, Makers and Cxperts, 


Have always a large Stock of 
VALUABLE OLD INSTRUMENTS | 


A choice of upwards of TWO HUNDRED 


GENUINE obP ITALIAN & OTHER VIOLINS, _ 














\| ALL IN THE BEST POSSIBLE PLAYING ORDER, from £5. 


CA TALOGUE POST FREE. 


| Finest ITALIAN STRINGS, récommended for tone 
and durability. (Same.es, Sevex Stamps.) 








REPAIRS executed in the BEST STYLE by skilleid Workwcn, 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


"| B. G. & Co. have taken additional Premises at 199, 
WARDOUR STREET (opposite), for the sale of Modern 

















Stringed Instruments, Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &s. 


ENLARGED Copies OF THIS 
SKETCH MAY BE HAD, Price 18. 


186 and 199, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


(One Door from Oxford, Street) lees 





Our next issue will contain a Portrait of Mr. WALTER KERR. 
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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the next 12 months with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post 
free for the United Kingdom, and 38s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abroad. Our 
American subscribers may remit us $1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, dc., &c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Ear'’s 
Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


“AT HOME.” 

There is a possibility of Professor Leopold 
Auer, the famous violinist, visiting us next 
year, 

If we are to believe out contemporary, 
“ The Musical Standard,’ Bruckner has 
dedicated his Ninth Symphony to God ! 

Adolph Brodsky is now at the head of the 
Manchester Royal College of Music as the 


successor of Sir Charles Hallé, whose leader 
he became on leaving America for England. 

Senor Sarasate’s tour commences on 
October 23rd, at Cambridge, and closes at 
Halifax on November 9th. He will give four 
concerts a week. He will appear at the 
Crystal Palace on October 17th, and give 
three recitals at St. James’s Hall on November 
Qnd, 9th, and 30th. Dr. Otto Neitzel will 
be associated with him at the piano. 

Dr. Richter will give the ‘‘ Choral’ Sym- 
phony at his last London concert in his 
autumn season. His provincial tour opens 
at Leeds on October 20th, and closes at 
Liverpool on October 31st. 

A five weeks’ series of Promenade Concerts 
opened under the management of Mr. Robert 
Newman, at the Queen’s Hall, on August 
29th. The orchestra is under the direction 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood with Mr. Arthur 
Payne as principal first violin. As at 
present arranged, the first half of the pro- 
grammes on Monday evenings will be 
devoted to the works of Wagner, with a few 
selections from Liszt after the first week ; 
Tuesdays, to Sullivan or Gounod ; Wednes- 
days, to Mendelssohn or Schumann ; Thurs- 
days, not yet settled, but Mr. Wood wishes 
to give some of Schubert's earlier works, 
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including, possibly, the ‘‘ Tragic ’’ symphony ; 
Friday, to Beethoven. |The symphonies to 


be given are not yet decided upon. Saturday 
will be a popular night. Tschaikowski’s 


symphonies Nos. 5 and 6 will be included in 
the scheme. Among the works to be heard 
for the first time in London are some Spanish 
dances by Karsorkoff, and a new suite by 
Dubois. Mr. Wood has just returned from 
the Continent, and has a long list of interesting 
compositions, including some good things by 
English composers from which he will be able 
tc choose programmes that will undoubtedly 
meet the approval of connoisseurs as well as 
the public. Indeed, programme-making is a 
strong point with this young but already 
celebrated conductor. In addition to the 
standard works, he is familiar with much of 
the best orchestral music of all the leading 
writers. Those who heard his programmes 
last year know that his selections are always 
consistent. 

Mons. Ysaye will re-visit England in 
October, under the management of Concert 
Direction Daniel Mayer. He will co-dperate 
with Mons. Leon Delafosse in two recitals at 
St. James’s Hall, on the afternoons of 
October 20th and 27th, and will also tour 
the Provinces. 


The Gompertz Quartet will extend their 
scheme this season, giving six concerts at the 
(small) Queen’s Hall on November 11th, 
25th; December 9th, 1896; January 27th, 
February 10th and 24th, 1897. 

Luigi Arditi, the composer of the valse ‘ Il 
Bacio,” will celebrate the jubilee of his first 
appearance (sixty years ago) as performing 
violinist, this autumn. Arditi was a musical 
prodigy. His musical career commenced 
when he was fourteen years of age, in Milan. 
His first opera, ‘“‘ I Briganti,’’ was performed 
in 1841; he was then only nineteen years 
old. 

The Council of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society, at their meeting on July 21st, 
decided to book the following dates for the 
events of the ensuing (1896-—97) seasen : 
Wednesday, September 30th, annual business 
meeting at Westminster Town Hall, for the 
election of officers by ballot, at 8; Wed- 
nesday, December 16th, thirty-fourth grand 
orchestral concert at Westminster Town 
Hall at 8; Saturday, Janvary 30th, 1897, 
the nineteenth chamber concert at West- 
minster Town Hall at 8 ; Thursday, March 
25th, celebration of the twelfth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Society ; Wednes- 
day, March 31st, thirty-fifth grand orchestral 
concert at Westminster Town Hall at 8; 
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Wednesday, June 2nd, thirty-sixth grand 
orchestral concert at 8. 

Amongst the artists who are engaged for 
the forthcoming Saturday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace we find the following instru- 
mentalists :—Violin, Senor Sarasate, Mr. A. 
V. Belinski, and Mons. Tivadar Nachez ; 
violoncello, Herr Julius Klengel and Mr. 
Leo Stern. The band will, as usual, be 
under the direction of Mr. August Manns. 

The following violinists were successful in 
gaining medals at the recent examinations of 
the London Academy of Music :—Bronze 
medals : Miss Mary Maud Butler, Mr. Arthur 


Flower, Misses Hazel Inglis, Margaret 
Jarrett, Grace Caroline ‘lriggs, Evelyn 
Whitelegg, D. Gellatly, Imbert, Terry, 


Mabel Allen, Muriel Donne, Majorie Levy, 
Dorothy Manisty, and Muriel Scott. Silver 
medalists : Misses Ethel Farr, Celia Fuller, 
Evelyn Parker, Alice Roberts, and Mary 
Savage. Gold medalists : Misses Alice Lieb- 
mann, Gertrude Fuller, and Nora Rogers. 

M. G. Jacobi, the famous conductor at the 
Alhambra, has been appointed Professor of 
Yomposition in Ballet and Light Music at the 
Royal College. 

Dr. Hans Richter’s forthcoming tour has 
been settled, and the dates are as follows :— 
October 19th, London ; 20th, Leeds ; 2lst, 
Edinburgh ; 22nd, Glasgow ; 24th, Brighton ; 
26th, London ; 27th, Oxford ; 28th, Birm- 
ingham ; 29th, Nottingham ; 30th, Man- 
chester ; 3lst, Liverpool ; November 2nd, 
London. At the closing concert he will give 
three symphonies — Beethoven's ‘ Choral,” 
Dvorak’s ** New World,” and Tchaikowsky’s 
* Pathétique.” 





Oldham +: An excellent chamber concert was given 
by the pupils of the Oldham College of Music on 
Wednesday, the 29th July. Prominence was given to 
a little cycle of piano pieces, entitled ‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’ by Edmondstoune Duncan, a charming 
group of tone-pictures, well rendered by Miss 
Heywood. Among the best vocal performances were 
those of Miss Cunliffe and Miss Prestwich. Much 
praise may be given also to Mr. Phillip Ashworth’s 
highly-finished violin-playing, and to the rendering 
by Miss Ramsbottom and Miss Ashworth of Donizetti's 
* Fra i monti.’”’ The college work during the past 
term has proved conspicuously successful. 





Sudbury : On July 27th a concert was given on the 
occasion of the Sudbury Grammar School Distribu- 
tion of Prizes. Amongst the many excellent artists 
who appeared, was Mr. T. Gilbey Briggs, L.C.V., who 
took part in a violin quartet, “ Largo” (Haendel), 
in which Messrs. H. G. Normandale, H. R. D. Harding, 
and Mr. Normandale well sustained their parts. 
Mr. Briggs was next heard in Johannes Wolff's 
“ Romance in D,” in which his masterly technique 
and finished style were thoroughly appreciated by a 
large audience, as evidenced by their hearty applause, 
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* ABROAD.” 


A statue of the celebrated violin virtuoso, 
Tartini, will be unveiled in Pirano this 
month. 


We hear from California that Sir Henry 
Heyman, the distinguished violinist, who has 
been a guest at the Arlington (Santa Barbara) 
during the past month, is so delighted with 
his visit that he has decided to lengthen his 
stay for rest and recreation. Socially and 
musically Sir Henry ranks foremost among 
the San Francisco musicians, and as an 
instructor on the violin not only enjoys a 
national reputation, but is recognised by 
many European celebrities as well. He is 
also one of the directors of the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art. 


Lady Norman Neruda Hallé, after a visit 
to her home in Venice, where she proposes 
to pass her closing years, is spending the 
month of August in Stockholm. Lady Halle 
has many friends in the Swedish capital, 
both in court and artistic circles. 


Charles Holstein, violinist, who became a 
member of Archer’s Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra on his return from Europe last 
season, has accepted the position of Director 
of the Cleveland Music School’s Violin 
Department. He assumes the post in 
September. 


A few weeks ago a great musical soirée was 
given at Prince Bismarck’s castle at Fried- 
erichsruh. Among the performing artists 
were Dr. Joseph Joachim (violin), Director 
Spengel-Hamburg (piano), and Herr Rath 
(vocalist). Besides Prince Bismarck, there 
were present Count and Countess Herbert 
Bismarck, Count and Countess Rantzan, 
Baron and Baroness Merck, Schweniger, 
Chrysander, with his son, and many more 
-guests. 

The Orchestral Suite of Mr. Hepworth, 
organist of St. Jacobi in Chemnitz, has met 
with such extraordinary success that it has 
again been performed on August 12th in the 
Belvedere of Dresden, under the direction of 
Kapellmeister Trenkler. This is all the 
more complimentary to Mr. Hepworth, as it 
is the rule with this Kapellmeister to produce 
such novelties only once during the season. 
This suite has been performed three times 
since October last, and a fourth performance 
of it is already in contemplation. 


We hear from Cape Town, South Africa, 
that a series of chamber concerts has been 
arranged, The first evening. Haydn’s 
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Kaiser Quartet and Mozart’s G minor Quartet 
were played by Messrs, Israel and Philipps 
(violins), Riegelhut (viola), and Windish 
(cello). The pianist, Mrs. McKay, a pupil 
of Professor Klindworth, of Berlin, joined 
Herr Riegelhut in Beethoven’s Violin Sonata 
in D major. Solo pieces by Schumann and 
Popper were rendered by Mr. Windish, and 
Mrs. Cloete Scott sang compositions by 
Rossini, Bach, Rubinstein, and Schwann. 


Tke death is announced of Ad. Stiehle, 
formerly a violin virtuoso, a pupil of Joachim 
and Vieuxtemps, and, later, director of the 
Philharmonic Society in Muhlhausen. 


A very grand musical treat is in store for 
the Emperor of Germany—70G6 trombone 
players and 500 singers will greet him on the 
frontier of Westphalia on October 18th. 


Mr. Leo Stern will go to America for a 
tour in February. He will play the Dvorak 
Concerto at most of his appearances. 


We hear from Ostend, the famous Belgian 
watering place, that its present season is a 
highly successful one. The principal attrac- 
tion of the place is, of course, the Kursaal, 
which offers to the fashionable and represen- 
tative crowd of pleasure seekers a variety of 
entertainments every day. Concerts are 
given here nightly, indeed, often twice daily, 
by string as well as military bands, the 
former being under the direction of M. Emil 
Perier, who has filled this post for over 20 
years. Celebrated -artists make frequent 
appearances, and amongst them we find M. 
Henri Gillet (violoncellist), the violinists 
Mdle. Irma Sethe and M. César Thomson, 
M. Marix Loevensohn ('cellist), and many 
others. Quite five or six thousand people 
attend these concerts daily. 


Alexander Petschnikoff, the great young 
Russian violinist, married the other day, at 
Warsaw, Miss Lilli Schober, from Chicago, a 
pupil of Joachim. 


The latest devotee of the ‘ bike,” or, as 
they prefer to call it in Brussels, the 
Velodrome, is M. Ysaye. The great violin- 
ist is the proud owner of three machines, and 
is a liberal subscriber to cycling newspapers 
in all languages. August Martin Gemunder, 
the renowned violin-maker, has also taken 
to the wheel. 


Herr Carl Halir, a young violinist who 
has rapidly come to the frunt in Germany, 
is about to undertake an American tour 
Afterwards he may visit England. 
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ARE THE POPULAR CONCERTS 
POPULAR? 


In the sense of appealing to the tastes of 
the common people, the vulgar, the multi- 
tude, comprehending all persons not distin 
guished by rank, education, or profession, 
the ‘‘Popular Concerts” are certainly not 
popular. For this expression of opinion we 
must hold our contemporary (The Musical 
Courier) responsible, whilst we reserve to 
ourselves as weil as to our readers the 
privilege to follow our and their own views 
on this subject. That the ‘‘ Popular Con- 
certs”’ are managed in a very one-sided 
and somewhat antediluvian fashion, no one 
can deny, and the infusion of fresh blood is 
sadly wanted. A more liberal acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of the press, would 
also no doubt help to have more beneficial 
results upon an institution which certainly 
has to a very large extent been the means 
of developing the tastes of the English con- 
cert-going public in a right and classical 
direction. As well might one ask, continues 
our above-named contemporary, whether the 
meetings of the Hakluyt Society, the Pure 
Literature Society, or the Numismatic 
Society are popular. Amongst students of 
classical music the ‘‘ Pops” are certainly 
popular in every sense of the word; but, to 
the musically ‘submerged tenth,” Mr. 
Arthur Chappell is unknown. or, if the 
artistic performances he directs be made 
acquaintance with, they are regarded with 
horror. It is a fact too well-known to be 
disputed that many an unmusical husband 
who has chaperoned his music-loving wile 
to the “Pops” has served to reinforce the 
audience of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels 
downstairs. Whilst Mrs. de Jones-Brown, 
upstairs, has been entranced by Brahms or 
Beethoven, Mr. de Jones-Brown downstairs 
has been splitting his sides over Brudder 
Bones’s latest wheeze. Realising these 
facts, Mr. Allen Upward has contributed to 
this month’s Jd/er, under the heading, ‘‘ The 
Horrors of London,” the following amusing 
remarks on the Popular Concerts :— 

“I enjoy the fecling that I am quite impartial 
about these Popular Concerts. I wrote to the secre- 
tary informing him that I proposed to make a study 
of his entertainment as a Horror of London, and 
requesting him to reserve seats for myself and 
friends, and send a carriage to fetch us at the proper 
time. To this courteous communication I received no 
response. I therefore went to hear his concert with 
an unbiassed mind, 

“'The first glance at the programme caused me 
some surprise. I had not been previously aware that 
seethoven was a popular musician. If Dvorék has 
written any really successful comic operas, I can 


only say that I have never come across them. It does 
not seem to me that tunes by Chopin and Schubert 
are very common on our barrel-organs, not so common 
as things by other composers, whose names I looked 
for in vain on this programme. 

“T am still inquiring as to the grounds for 
Berlioz’ claim to be considered a popular artist. 
Did he write the music of ‘ fa-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ or 
has he collaborated in a ballet at the Empire ?’ 

“The person who arranges these concerts is either 
strangely ignorant of the London public, or he has 
been guilty of something very like chicane. To 
offer people a quintet by Mozart, lasting a solid three- 
quarters of an hour, as; popalar music, argues either 
imbecility or fraud. 

“I went to this concert expecting to hear some 
cheerful selections from Gilbert and Sullivan, with 
perhaps a few bullades like ‘My Old Dutch’ or 
‘Daldy wouldn’t buy me a Bow-wow-wow-wow.’ I 
can only say that I was disappointed. I did not 
get these things, nor anything distantly resembling 
them. 

“ The first item on the programme was the quintet 
I have referred to. There were five players, none of 
them familiar to me by repute. One, [ recollect, 
figured in the bills as Herr Joachim—no doubt a 
stage-name. I forget whether he played the clarionet 
or the piano. 

“Now I come to think of it, though, I don’t believe 
there was a piano in this quintet. Presumably, it 
was written for the German bands, who usually con- 
fine themselves to more portable instruments. 

“I cannot say that the quintet was played in a 
style which I should have called popular. In the 
first place, there was no orchestra. A good orches- 
tral accompaniment with a big drum and plenty of 
brass would have made a great difference to that 
quintet. it would have given it just that life and 
vivour it wanted. 

* Then, again, the performers had not a popular 
style. ‘They behaved more as if they were in church 
than assisting at a popular entertainment in Sb. 
James's Hall. In other halls it is usual to vary the 
monotony by introducing a few steps here and there 
in the intervals of the music. Herr Joachim and 
his friends did nothing of the sort. They did not 
even work off a little humorous patter. This may 
have been pride, or it may have been awkwardness, 
bat how they can call it popular, I do not know. 

‘The next turn on the programme was a Russian 
gentleman with a name like a Wagnerian chord, which 
looked rather like the Russian for Satan. The pre- 
parations for his appearance were rather alarming. 
Firsta huge piano of the most formidable breed was 
unchained and dragged out into the centre of the 
stage. Then two attendants, armed to the teeth, 
solemnly came forward and stripped the piano to its 
waist. Then they retreated into hiding, and the 
Russian athlete entered the ring alone. 

“The encounter between him and the piano was 
less dreadful than my shuddering fancy had antici- 
pated. The fact is that he had too much in hand. The 
olds were on him from the first. He could have 
given that piano half a stone and reduced it to a 
jelly. 

~ As it was, the instrument stocd up to him well, and 
took its punishment like a piano. But it never really 
got in on the Russian atall. His reach was too much 
for it. His reach was extraordinary considering that 
he was without the gloves. Finally he gave the 
piano a one-two on the jaw, which must have driven 
half its teeth down its throat, and knocked it out of 
time amid applause, 
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“J will not deny that there was an element of 
popularity in this display. But I maintain that the 
affair would have been fer more exciting, and less 
brutal, if the performer had been compelled to tackle 
some instrument of which he was less absolutely 
master. A well-built double bass might have afforded 
him some sport. It is my firm belief that an ophi- 
cleide in good training would have beaten him. If 
the conductor of these concerts is honest in his desire 
for popularity. these hints will not be thrown away. 

“Tcan say nothing as to the song that followed, 
because it was in Italian. Singularly enough, I do 
not know Italian myself, though everyone else present 
appeared to understand it perfectly. The song may 
have been popular—in its own country. I do not 
say it was not. It may have been crammed with 
topical wheezes, for aught I know. I simply say 
that I was not in a position to appreciate its mer 

‘*So far as action was concerned the singer threw 
no light whatever on the subject. Whether the 
fault was hers or the song’s, Ido not know. AlILI 
say is that Marie Lloyd or Lottie Collins would not 
have sung a popular song in that way. 

“T have an indistinct recollection of what fol- 
lowed. I will swear there was no ballet. [ am under 
the impression that the concert ran a good deal to 
tiddles, and that my friend Herr Joachim was again 
tu the fore. 

“But if he will permit me to speak plainly. this 
geutleman has mistaken his vocation. He may be a 
very good musician, I have no doubt he is, but on the 
boards of a popular concert platform he is out of 
place. His make-up is pitiable. He does not seein to 
have realised that the least the public expect is a coat 
with pearl buttons, and bell-bottomed trousers. <A 
little nore attention to these details and he might 
yet be in a position to add an encore part to his 
quintet. 

“However, as I have said, my recollection of the 
last part of the concert is indistinct. I have never 
fallen asleep at a music-hall in my life, and therefore 
{ was not asleep on this occasion. I was simply 
tired and unwell. A strange melancholy crept over 
me unawares. I began to think that I was destined 
to die young, and to rather welcome the prospect. 
I even got to hoping that the end might not long be 
delayed. 

“Finally I got up, and came out before the popular 
concert was quite over. I explained to the people 
whose feet I trod on coming out that I had to catch a 
train. It was a lie—the first I have ever told. 

“The air outside restored me, and the feelings I 
have described rapidly passed away. But in kindness 
to the readers of this magazine, I think I ought to 
warn them that these popular concerts are not 
exactly what they may imagine. They are very nice 
te take an aunt to, who has come up from the 
country, and is anxious to know where you spend 
your leisure time. An archbishop might go to these 
concerts in his lighter moments. 

_“ But I should not call them jolly. Ido not con- 
sider them suitable to wind up the Derby Day, or a 
call-night at one of the Inns of Court. What I can 
honestly recommend them for is the evening of a 
funeral, a good bond pde funeral, say, of a wife, or an 
only child,” 





FIDICULANA. 

Miss Marianne Hissler, the violinist, was 
born at Briinn, in Moravia—already celebra- 
ted in violin annals as the birthplace of Lady 
Hallé and Ernst—about twenty-six years 
ago. At the early age of seven she entered 


the Vienna Conservatoire, her first master 
being Professor Heissler, and remained there 
until her fifteenth year, subsequently com- 
mencing her public career by a tour through 
Germany, Belgium, and Denmark. Her first 
appearance before an English audience took 
place at a concert given by Mr. Ganzin June, 
1882, when she played the lovely Adagio 
from Spokr’s Ninth Concerto, meeting with 
an immediate and lasting success. Since 
then she and her sister, Miss Clara Hissler, 
the harpist, has made a permanent home 
with us, only journeying abroad to fulfil 
engagements, or when State functions re- 
quire their attendance, in accordance with 
the official appointments the sisters hold at a 
foreign Court. ‘ihey have become greater 
favourites at Court here, being the recipients 
of frequent favours and gifts trom the Queen 
and various members of the Royal Iaiily. 
Apropos Lady Mary contributes an interest- 
ing paragraph in ‘‘'’he Glass of Iashion ” to 
Lhe Woman at Home (August) : 

‘the two accomplished Miss Kisslers have always 
been favourites at Court. and I do not wonder. No 
profes-ional musicians [ could name have remained 
so absolutely unspoilt as these two young girls, or 
are pretticr and more mocest-mannered. ‘Lhe Queen 
has shown them a consideration only second to that 
she has accorded to Mme. Albani, and last year, when 
Mile. Marianne, the violinist, and Mlle. Clara, the 
harpist, were staying at a neighbouring house on 
Deesiae, Her Majesty kindly asked them both to come 
ona few days’ visit to a cottage in her grounds, since 
there was not room at Balmoral. Every evening they 
mzde music for her pleasure. and when theatricals 
were given at the Castle, they were invited with a 
few distinguished guests to attend the performance. 
[he Miss Hisslers are, of course, enthusiastic about 
the Queen, her sweet, motherly manner, and grace of 
speech. Knowing them to be Viennese, she invariably 
addresses them in German. The late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, as well as the Princess, always chatted 
pleasantly with them, and introduced their children. 
The three little Battenberg Princes are quite strikingly 
beautiful boys; their photographs by no means do 
them justice; and Princess Eva is no less handsome. 
At the bazaar for Crathie Church, at which this 
dignified little maiden did such a roaring trade, the 
Miss Eiss!ers also assisted. Among their customers 
were at least half a dozen of the Royalties, then ona 
visit to the Queen. I should not forget to add that 
the sisters are Court musicians to the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg, and have frequently played at the 
Grand Ducal Palace. The Duchess, who herself is a 
superb musician, takes great interest in their career. 






Speaking of the great interest taken by 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family in the 
music that is performed before them, in a 
recent interview (‘* Moments with Modern 
Musicians,” by Flora Klickmann, JVindsor 
Magazine, April), Miss Clara Eissler said ; 
‘On one occasion when my sister was play- 
ing at a concert in Portsmouth, the Duke of 
Edinburgh came into the artists’ room and 
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shook hands with her, and said how much he 
had enjoyed her playing, adding, ‘I have 
heard you play that solo before,’ and he men- 
tioned the occasion on which she had pre- 
viously played it. It is surprising how they 
can possibly remember trivial things like that, 
and yet they do.” Miss Marianne Eissler is 
an ardent collectors of violins, and has a par- 
tiality for autographs. One of her violins is a 
beautiful specimen of Carlo Bergonzi’s work, 
dated 1732. It was presented to her by her 
many London friends, and cost £400. 


A writer in Answers relates that while on 
his way from Sydney in the fall of last year 
business compelled him to call at Singapore 
fora short time. There he met a Cingalese 
who could, by applying resin to both his fore- 
fingers, produce music very similar to a 
violin, and, almost as distinct, ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen” being his favourite tune. He 
could also change the tone so as to resemble 
the mandoline. 


An old copy of The Oldham Chronicle, dated 
October Oth, 1666, has been kindly for 
warded to me. It contains an account of a 
presentation made to one Mr. Kunwald, an 
amateur violinist of considerable ability. 
The history of the presentation as recorded in 
the above paper is briefly this :— 

Some time ago the Rev. B. T. Thompson, of Hollin- 
wood, came into possession of a splendid Italian 
violin, the maker being Antonio Straduarius, and the 
date 1720. This instrument was put into Mr. Kun- 
wald’s hands, in crder that he might give an opinion 
on its merits. He pronounced it not only a genuine 
Straduarius, but one of the finest instruments in 
existence, aud under these circumstances a few of his 
musical friends came to the conclusion that the finest 
instrument in the district ought certainly to be the 
property of the most finished performer in this neigh- 
bourhood, and that the presentation of it to him would 
be a graceful act on the part of Oldham, whose chari 
table institutions have frequently been benefitted by 
Mr. EKunwald’s talents. A committee was then 
formed, and, headed by John Platt, Esq., M.P., who 
expressed himself very kindly in relation to the pro- 
ject, a subscription list was opened, and the appeal 
made was quickly and generously responded to by che 
public, so that ina very short time the committee 
had funds enough at their disposal, not only to pur- 
chase the Italian violin, a magnificent case— capable 
of holding two instruments, and a quantity of musie, 
und a first-class bow by Vuillaume. but also a surplus 
of over £40 to hand to Mr. Kunwald, in the shape of 
a purse. It was then decided that the presentation 
should take place in the lecture-room of the Lyceum 
(which was kindly placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee by the directors), and that it should be supple- 
mented with a concert, in which the subscribers 
might have an opportunity of hearing the splendid 
violin speaking forth the grand strains of the music 
of our greatest classical composers. 


The total amount subscribed was £86 17s., 
and the expenditure as follows :—Cost of the 
“Strad” violin, £35; cost of violin case, 
£10 6s.; cost of Vuillaume bow, 18s. 6d.; 
and £40 12s. 6d., presented to Mr. Kunwald 
in a purse. 

Mr. Kunwald must be a marvellously lucky 
fellow! I should be much interested in 
knowing what has become of him and his 
“Strad.” Also the history of the ‘ Strad” 
before it came into the hands of the Rev. 
B. T. Thompson, who so magnanimously 
sold it for a ridiculous sum—that is suppos- 
ing it to be a genuine specimen, of which, so 
far as the account goes, there is only Mr. 
Kunwald’s bare assertion. Can any reader 
oblige ? —— 

O quivering strings, wherefrom the bow 
Draws forth such heavenly sounds, I know 
Your pain. Thus human hearts are strung, 
And from their tense chords mnusic wrung. 
JULIE M. Lippmann, in 
The Century Magazine (Aug.) 

An article entitled ‘‘ Musical Snapshots ” 
appears in the Contemporary Review (August) 
from the pen of the Rev. Hl. R. Haweis, 
written in his usual characteristicly pointed 
style, and throwing some side lights on the 
personalities of many important musicians, 
When he says, “I like to know all about 
those whom I admire, nor will their frailties 
or idiosynerasies inake me love them less,” 
it does not surprise one to hear that “It 
interests me to hear that Paganini always 
carried a shirt in his fiddle-case, because he 
sweated so profusely cver his solos that he 
had to change between the parts if he had to 
play twice.” And again ‘that Paganini was 
so stingy that he would stand up under 
shelter in the rain and keep a whole opera- 
house (full) waiting sooner than call a cab.” 

Apropos he tells a story :— “ Professor Ella 
told me he found him one day crouching 
under the Arcade in Regent Street, and that 
he gave this artless explaration. ‘ Hackney 
coaches,’ he said, ‘in London were so expen- 
sive!’ and this when he had doubled the 
prices at the Opera House where he played, 
and waa rolling in money.” 

Mr. Haweis has also an anecdote of Linley 
to retail :—-‘‘I love to think of Linley, the 
famous violoncello player,” he says, ‘ when 
he was upset in a coach accident, rushing 
for his violoncello case, and, regardless of 
the cries and confusion, taking out his pre- 
cious instrument, seating himself in a ditch 
by the roadside, and playing away as if 
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nothing in the world signified now that his 
beloved companion was found to be unfrac- 
tured.” -—_—— 

Speaking of Ernst, Mr. Haweis says he 

‘was physically, especially in his later 
years, a nervous wreck, but to the end, when 
he pulled himself together, he gave forth 
weird melodies which seemed to belong to 
the music of another sphere. I have, how- 
ever, heard him play deplorably out of tune, 
and ‘once, in the middle of a Beethoven 
quartet, he laid down his violin suddenly 
without attempting a passage of no great 
difficulty, saying, ‘I can no more! Well do 
[remember his cadaverous face, long black 
hair, and pale, thin, taper fingers. Ernst 
was by far the most bewitching master of 
the Cremona that has appeared _ since 
Paganini.” 

An interesting reproduction of an auto- 
vraph letter of Ernst appears in the 
Musical Times (August). ILlarper’s New 
Monthly Magazine (August) contains a fiddle 
tale, entitled ‘‘One of Bob’s Tramps,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, and J. Cuthbert Hadden 
contributes % most interesting article on 
“Fancy Fiddle Figures,” to Chamber's 
Journal (August). 

WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 


A MEYERBEER STORY. 


Dr. Schuck, a great friend of Meyerbeer, relates the 
following anecdote in the “ Neue Musikzeitung ” :— 
Iti: perhaps unknown thata woman's vengeance was 
the cause that one of Meyerbeer’s operas is now never 
heard. Oneday in 1818 M2yerbeer told me that while 
the rehearsals for his new opera. * Romilda and 
Costanza,” were going on at Padua the prima donna 
made up her mind to marry him, if possible, before 
the first performence, although he had never given 
her cause to expect such a thing. The more pro- 
nounced she made her intention to him the more 
reserved he became toward her. He never suspected 
the bad effects this would have on the fate of his 
opera, especially as everything went on smoothly. 
The night of the first representation arrived. Not- 
withstanding the great heat of a June day all Padua 
was present to hear the work of the young German 
composer. The curtain was raised, but, oh horrors ! 
the artists began to sing asif they could not stand 
their sufferings and fatigue. The trombone, trumpets 
cymbals and drum, completed the disorder. Every- 
thing went wrong ; trumpets broke silence and began 
to sound in the middle of an aria; a trombone was 
heard, then a drum, and at last the cymbals, clashing 
in a terrible way. The audience, at first greatly 
amused, grew tired of this * charivari,’ and showed 
its disapproval in the usual fashion. Meyerbeer 
afterwards discovered that he owed this * fiasco” to 
the prima donna, who had influenced all the members 
of the opera to help her in this vengeance. As to the 
opera, it was completely lost ; nomanager would take 
= a work which had been so badly received in another 
own, 
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* All your instruments sound like vld ones,” 
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A TREATISE, 
“THE VIOLIN & BOW” 


BY 
I. B. POZNANSKI, 


DEMONSTRATES the correct way of holding the Violin and 
Bow by 33 separate Photographs taken from life, accompanied 
by Letterpress in three languages, and 49 pages of Studies, 
calculated o develop the TECHNICAL powers of the student. 


Highly commended by Herr August Wilhelmj. 
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IN BOOK FORM. 
Six Melodious Studies, by Alban Henry 

(first position only) ee ne nett 1 0 

“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry's ‘Six 
Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in styleand degree of difficulty, but are al] full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion "—7he Star. 

“Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers 
as they are tuneful and void of difficulty.”— Graphic. 
Original and Progressive Melodies. by 

Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) nett 1 0 

Pianoforte Accompaniment eee nett 1 0 

«“ Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘ Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘ Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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OXFORD STREET, W 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 35. 


VIOLS THAT ARE LOVED. 


It was a dingy looking shop as viewed from the 
street ; the windows looked as if they had never seen 
water, and the few signs within could not be read 
for the dirt which had gathered upon them. There 
was but little display, and unless one peered closely 
into the interior one would never have discovered 
what kind of business was transacted in the place. 
And the same business had gone on there for twenty 
years past, during which time no alterations or im- 
provements had been made by the landlord, and indeed 
the same muy be said of the occupant, who views the 
cobwebs in the corners of the ceiling with a calm and 
satisfied complacence, and smiles at the inroads of 
time. 

He is a German, with a long gray beard, and a 
whistle that has music in it, and the music he whistles 
and sometimes hums is purely classical, showing the 
taste of the man, and his appreciation of that which 
is artistically majestic. Once within and in the 
presence of the man, you will find scattered around, 
and piled up in various parts of the room, on old 
tables and benches, musica] instruments of all sorts, 
but particularly stringed instruments, some in good 
order and others in pieces, some infirm and crippled, 
and still others ready for sale. Some are in boxes, 
and many exposed to the atmosphere. He was talking 
with a friend who had, like other occasional callers, 
just dropped in for a short chat, when their conver- 
sation was interrupted by the entrance of a little lad, 
who seemed to be in a great hurry, as little lads often 
are,and exclaimed, while he still held the door of the 
entrance in his hand : 

“Have you come to it yet, sir?’ 

He was a bright looking lad, and his face wore a 
smile as he made the inquiry. The instrument maker 
looked up from his workbench a little surprised at 
being so suddenly interrupted in the course of both 
work and conversation. But after he had glanced at 
the boy, and comprehended who he was, he smiled, 
and his old eyes twinkled. He paused in his work, 
with the evident design of having a talk with the 
youngster. Ordinarily he would have gone on 
with what his hands were occupied in doing, as he 
had done with the friend who had just dropped in, 
with his eyes upon the work, while talking ; but the 
lad had something in him that evidently pleased the 
old man, and caused him to forget the work in hand 
for the pleasure of talking with him. 

‘“‘T thought that perhaps, you might, you see, have 
altered your mind, and taken up my job at once. 
sir,” continued the boy, seeing that the man did not 
reply to his first question. 

“Why, boy,’’ said the other, smiling all over his broad 
face, “ you only left it yesterday morning, and there 
are other jobs a month ahead of yours. Don't you 
suppose they want their instruments as much as you 
want yours? Why, some of them are playing in the 
opera, and some of them are leaders in orchestras, and 
can’t do without them, but have to wait until I can 
get at them.” 

_ The man seemed to enjoy thediscomfiture of the lad, 
for his mouth opened as if ready for a laugh, the while 
adeep gloom overspread the countenance of the young 
customer. For a moment, to the great amusement of 
the onlooker, they remained thus, the lad making a 
great endeavour to discover some argument which he 
might offer in furtherance of his object, and the man 
wondering how the boy would get over the old and 
fixed rule of “ first come first served.” Finally, after 
considering a little, the boy came toa full stop, and 
said, confidently, as if he had found an argument 
which could nut be gainsaid : ‘* Don't you see, sir, my 
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fiddle is no trouble to fix, and—and”—with an ap- 
pealing look, * I want it so badly! ” 

This time the instrument-maker could not prevent 
himself laughing, and he laughed so heartily that the 
trio became a unit in the laughter, and the lad, seizing 
his opportunity, approached the bench, and pointing 
to a violin of cheap manufacture, said : 

* That's it, isn’t it, sir?” 

* Yes, dot’s him,” replied the man, still laughing, 
“and he looks as if he would give me lots of trouble 
sometimes.” 

It was a second teaser for the lad, and drew him 
out again, for, with a face full of concern, he said. 
argumentatively : 

*You’ll see, sir, when you get at it there isn’t 
much to do, Im sure, and then what’s a feilow to 
do without his violin’? I’ve enly one. and those 
other fellows have sevetal, and can wait. [Ive 
been used to having it every day, don’t you know, and 
so there’s no doing without it any more than my 
breakfast. You don’t know how badly [I want that 
fiddle or you’d fix it immediately. Im sure. for you 
look like a musician yourself,sir!” As he noticed 
the instrument-maker relenting he continued, * You 
know, sir, I’ve only one fiddle, and the other fellows 
have several which they can use.and I can't get 
along, because I miss it so.”' 

* Yes,” replied the other, ‘it’s a sad case, J know,” 
while his face wore a mock smile. ** You twv have 
only been separated one day. and here you are, looking 
after your baby as if it had been lying here a month, 
like the others.” 

The man’s face did not bear out his reproof, for it 
showed signs of relenting, which the boy was not 
slow tv observe, for he said : * I was just on my way 
to school, and thought I would step in and see how 
it was getting along, sir,’ fondling his fiddle as he 
talked, as if he spoke to it, instead of to the instru- 
ment maker. * Rem2mber I want it awfully bald. and 
if you don’t object I'll step in again to-morrow 
morning.” 

The lad looked so pleadingly at him the man 
could not resist him, and so he said: -* You may cal 
in the morning, but mind, now, [ don't promise it for 
you by then.” 

‘Lhe boy laughed, and gave him a merry smile, then 
satisfied that he had materially furthered his interests, 
he rushed out quite as quickiy as he had entered the 
shop, and went down the strect in a great harry. 

**{ suppose I must fix that fiddle for the boy after 
hours to-night, or get worried to death every morn- 
ing about it,” said the instrument-maker when the 
lad departed. ‘* But I don’t care if I must forogo 
my rule for once, to please and comfort such a lad. 
He’s worth it.” 

“ Why ?? asked his visitor. 

“ Because,” repliel the German, who was also a 
musician and had made his mark with the violon- 
cello, ** he loves his fiddle, and music was born in 
him. You should see that child draw the bow. And 
he ‘can't do without it,’ he says. Ha, ha! Weil, I 
should say so. The only regret that fellow has about 
going to school is that he can't stay at home to play 
his fiddle. Why, he sleeps with it under his pillow, 
I really believe,and he reminds me of my own boy- 
hood days. You should hear him play. Born in him. 
His father, too. The boy is to have the best violin in 
the land when he comes of age, but he hardly 
needs it.” 

“ Why ?” asked the visitor, with an endeavour to 
draw out the man in the same way as the man had 
drawn out the boy. 

“Tt is plain enough,” he answered. “He makes his 
cheap violin talk well enough foe ordinary ears. It’s 
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the master and not the violin you hear most of the time. 
Of course the finer the instrument the finer the tone. 
If a boy had a Gaspar da Salo, which is, in my 
opinion, the finest of our violins, he wouldn’t get any 
more music out of it than he does out of this.’’ 

As he spoke he lifted the lad’s cheap fiddle tenderly 
and continued: “It is not an Amati of Cremona, you 
know, nor is it an Antonio Stradivari. It is not one 
ot the fine productions of Guarneri or Ruggieri of 
Cremona. It is not even a Tyrolean, either Jacob 
Stainer or Mathias Klotz, and there's no need of my 
trying to make you believe so. He wouldn't do any 
better with any of them, but he would do better 
at all times and for all ears with any of the 
finer tiddles than most of those who own them and 
dream they know how to play, while a swinette would 
be of more use in their hands. We don’t take the 
trouble to put fifty-six pieces m a violin for some 
people to saw over as if it were a log of wood. I tell 
you, the violin is the finest piece of work in the known 
world, and I have some here that have taken ycars to 
make. It is justly the king of musical instruments, 
and this is because it most nearly resembles the human 
voice. Wonderful ? Yes, the longer [ live and think 
about it, and the more I have to do with them, the 
more wonderful it becomes to me, and Im sure I see 
enough of them to know. I never tire of the fiddle, 
and I do of some other instruments.” 

* And you have some strange customers ! 
the visitor. 

**Yes, but I can generally tell what they know 
about playing any of the instruments, although there 
was one man who fooled me once. He came in here 
one day and wanted his gorgeous cornet polished. He 
wouldn’t leave it, and never did atany time. If I 
couldn’t do it right off he’d take a walk with it and 
come back againin time. He stayed by it until the 
work was done, and all the time regaroing it with the 
greatest affection, which persuaded me that he must 
be some great musician. I thought him a fine 
musician, you see, because he seemed to love his instru- 
ment. One day a friend of mine came whilst the man 
Was sitting Waiting, and he knew him. ‘Who is he” 
I a:ked, when the cornet man had gone out. 

“+ A swinette player of no account,’ was the reply, 
and then I knew I had been fooled for more than a 
year, for a swinette player is a man who has no 
ear for music. and can't play a bit. There are lots 
of swinettists, but no instrument called by that name, 
that I everheard yet. It might be made out of a pig’s 
ear, but I don’t know how.” 

The old instrument maker paused in his work here, 
to take a glance ata violoncello that was wanted for 
the matinée that day, and then went on: 

* When they come in here with a violin in a box I 
generally watch to see what sort of a bed they've made 
for it, and if it is tenderly wrapped up in a fine 
silk handkerchief. and the owner lifts his fiddle out 
as if it were a tender young baby, I say that the man 
loves his violin for the music that comes out of it, and 
not because it is worth say,a thousand dollars to him. 
Ole Bull couldn't get any more music out of his 
violins—the best from. Cremona—because he used a 
bow with adiamond at the end of it worth hundreds 
of pounds, and Pll wager he loved the music he brought 
out ofa fiddle with a plain bow better than the notes 
he sent through the air with the diamond studded one. 
It seemed more like his childhood days to him.” 

* You have had a large experience with poor artists, 
perhaps?’ suggested the visitor. 

* Yes,” hereplied, * and I'll tell you one story that 
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is as good as telling a thousand. One nieht five years 
ago IT was working after hours in this shop. It was 


a dreadtully cold and bitter night in January. The 
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door opened, and in came a’cello, wrapped up in a 
shawl, followed by a little, thin man in a shabby, thin 
suit. He was a German, but looked like a boiled 
lobster, and shook all over with the cold. While I was 
thinking that the two should have made an exchange 
of outer garments, the poor fellow unpinned the shawt 
with his frozen fingers and asked how much it would 
cost to fix his big baby. I was dumbfounded at the 
appearance of the two strange objects, and particu- 
larly the man, so I did not say much at once but asked 
the man to warm himself at the stove in the shop. 
Then he wanted to know again how much it would 
cost him to have certain repairs made to the instru- 
ment. There was not much work over it, and I 
named a low figure. With a look of bitter disappoint- 
ment he began to wrap up the instrumentagain. I 
pitied the man and told him that I would repair it fo- 
any price within his means. His hands trembled with 
joy as he uncovered his ‘cello again, and then he sat 
down and waited until I had finished the job, and 
then took it and drew his bow across it half a dozen 
times affectionately, asif he loved it. It was nocom- 
mon instrument. I never heard such grand notes 
come out of any ’cello either before or since. The 
circumstances and my sympathy for the poor man may 
have had something to do with it, but I never heard a 
diviner artist or a finer instrument. He fairly lifted 
me from my feet, and [forgot where I was. The man 
was uncommunicative. and it was with great difficulty 
that I learned he was of rich and high parentage. 
with no relatives on his side ; and being a supersensi- 
tive fellow, he had refused to do something for a 
living in Germany, which he thought was lowering to 
him, and so he came over to this country to starve.” 

“Why to starve? Are not musical artists well paid 
here ?” asked the visitor. in surprise. 

* Well, some of them, perhaps,’’ was the reply. 
“but, alas! too few. Your greatartist is too proud 
to proclaim his own merits, and art is his worship. 
What I mean is, a good artist will not be found blow- 
ing his own trumpet, and the great musician, like the 
great writer or other man of intellect. is never paid 
what he deserves for his efforts. After death? Oh, 
sometimes. Well, this old man came in to see meand 
play for me once in a while, and for repairs to his 
beloved ’cello, but once I did not see him for a long 
time, and then a coroner came after me. I found his 
body laid out in an attic room. He had nothing there 
but the clothes under him. [n the letter he hal 
addressed to me was a pawn-ticket for the ‘cello. He 
willed it tome. There itis. Lots of ’cello player 
have tried, but none of them can play that instrument 
for me. The tone went with the old man, and now 
they are inseparable.” He pointed to an unpretentious 
looking violoncello standing in a corner of a room. 
which looked as though it would not bring money 
sufficient to buy a meal. Yet grand music had 
come from it. Truly. there must be a soul in the bow 
that wanders across the strings.—-Vew York Times. 


REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, &c.. intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Read, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


Music : The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of diffienlty, thus : (q e) means 
quite elementary ; (ve) very easy; (e) easy 5 (1) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first position ; 
(II) moderately difficult. does not go higher than 
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the third position : (V) also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasionally goes higher than the fifth posi- 
tion (d) difficult ; (v d) very difficult ; (c) difficul- 
ties can be overcome only by artists ; (v) written for 
yirtuosi only. 

We have received the following music— 

From Messrs. WEEKES & Co. : 

Slumber Song, for violin and piano, by E. A. Lodge. 
is a pretty little piece which reflects credit upon the 
composer, and which is written in the usual lullaby 
style and time in the key of E flat major. (1.) 


From Messrs. AUGENER & Co.: 

Quartet in D minor, Op. 42, for two violins, viola 
and violoncello, by E. Kreuz, is a cleverly-written 
work teeming with originality. and which can be 
conscientiously recommended to the notice of quartet 
players. (V.) 

Pot-pourris on Classical and Modern Operas and 
Oratorios. arranged by Richard Hofmann. No. 5436 
now before us consists of Weber’s Oberon. in the same 
combinations as is usual with this series. and is, like 
the arrangements previously noted in these columns, 
in every way excellent. (V.) 

Classical Vielonecilo Music, by Celebrated Masters 
ot the 17th and 1Sth Centuries, arranged for violon- 
cello with pianoforte accompaniment, by Carl 
Schroeder. No. 5518 of the second series already 
noticed in previous numbers. consists of a Second 
Sonata, by Pianelli, in F major. (IEI.) 

Mélodie Religicuse, for violin and piano. by Anton 
Strelezki, is an highly effective drawing room piece, 
well-deserving the notice of amateurs. Key D major. 


(IIT.) 


From Messrs LAuUDY & Co.: 

Etudes de Vélocite, Op. 15, for violin alone, Henry 
W. Ten Have, in two books. Book I. contains five 
excellent studies of moderate difficulty, and the same 
may be said of the second book. (Y.) 





From Mr. Epwin Astupown, Lrp. : 

Berceuse, for violin and piano. by J. Hoffmann, is 
a pretty little piece suitable for beginners, Key G 
major. (1.) 

Dirertimentv in D major, for violin and piano, by 
Seymour Smith will be found acceptable for teaching 
purposes. (IIT.) 

Swing Song a nd Reve de Bonheur Nocturne. both 
written for violin and piano, by Henry Tolhurst, are 
good teaching pieces. (I.) 

Pensée Celeste Rhapsodic, for violin and piano. by 
Franklyn Ashley (dedicated to Mr. Geo. Hart), is a 
very taking little drawing room piece, which will 
well repay the young learner for his trouble. Key G 
major. (IIT.) 


_—— 


From Mr. Cart, MERSEBURGER : 

Jugend Album, containing 15 easy and melodious 
character pieces for violin and piano, Op. 24, by Th. 
Forchhammer. The pieces have the merit of. being 
both easy and original. (V.) 

Mareh and Dance Album in three books, for violin 
alone, contains 150 celebrated marches and dances 
from four centuries carefully arranged and fingered 
by Heinrich Wahls. (III.) 

Four Suites, Op. 50. from the six suites for violon- 
cello, by Joh. Seb. Bach, edited and fingered for the 
double bass. by Otto Stex. (V.} 


\ 


Zen Small Pieces arranged in progressive order for 
violin and pianoforte, Op. 6, by V. F. Skop, will be 
found useful for quite young players. (v. e.) 

Gradus ad Parrussum, in two books, being 24 
studies, by Franz Simandl, for the double bass, calcu- 
lated to develop the technic of the player. 

Orchestral Studies, in six books, for the double 
bass, fingered and edited by Oswald Schwabe, is an 
excellent collection of difficult passages drawn from 
overtures, symphonies, operas, &c. 

Eighty-six Etudvs for the double bass, by Josef 
Hrabe, forms a supplement to any method for the 
double bass, progressively arranged and fingered by 
Franz Simandl, who is the first contra bass in the 
Viennese Court Orchestra and Professor at the Con- 
servatory. 

Etudes for the Double Bass, by Franz Gregora 
edited with pianoforte accompaniment by Franz 
Simandl, is equally meritorious as the preceding. 


From the St. CectnrA Music PUBLISHING Go., LTp. 

Violin Concerto, Op. 61, by Beethoven, the principal 
violin part of which has been re-fingered, re bowed, 
and re-phrased by no less an authority than August 
Wilhelmj. We know that the work has been edited 
and re edited by th» same authority over and over 
again, so that Mr. Wilhelm] is, therefore, justified in 
adding to it the year of this edition (** A.p. 1896.”’) 
This being his latest effort it must necessarily be 
accepted as his best. (v. d. to c.) 


Violin Concerto, in Eo Minor, Op. 64, by Mendels- 
sohn, which has been treated by Mr. Wilhelmj in the 
same manner as the proceeding (‘A D. 1895.) (¢.) 

Sie Miniature s for Violin and Piano, by H. Saint 
George. These pieces appeal to quite young pupils in 
their elementary stage. They are divided into three 
books Book I. contains Bu//ade in A minor, Valse in 
C major; Book IL. Petit: Rordevu in G major. and 
Danse Expagnole in C major; Book IIL, Barecrolle in 
G major, and Zarantel/a in A minor. The composer 
deserves commendation for having produced melodious 
and unpretentious pieces which will stimulate 
beginners to renewed efforts (v. e to e.) 


From THe St. Cecinia Music PUBLISHING Co, 

LTD 

Un Soupir, for violin and piano, by J. B. Poznanski, 
is a plaintive little melody in the key of E minor, 
which makes one feel sad to think the genius which 
created it is now at rest. (III.) 

Sketch, for violin tor mandolin) and piano, by David 
Williams : I., ‘ Melody,’ 11., *‘ Polka Delicato,” both 
written in C major. In accordance with the inten. 
tions expressed in ** Our Objects and Aspirations ” in 
No.1, we prefer to only give the degree of difficulty 
which is (I.) 

Rose, Th istle, and Shamrock, Suite in B flat. for full 
orchestra, Op. 30, by H. Saint George. Under this 
heading Mr. Saint George has enriched the world bya 
series of six pieces. I., Prelude (Alla Mureia), IL, 
Hornpipe; I1I., Nautical Ballad ; 1V.,Country Dance ; 
V.. Highland Fling; VI., Irish Jig. Arrangements of 
the above have been made by the composer for violin 
and piano; two violins and piano; violin ‘cello and 
piano: violin, viola, ’cello, ani piano, and, lastly, 
pianoforte duet. (I.—III.) 

Trois Morceaue Charactéristiques, for violin and 
piano, by Henri Cauvette. No.+!, Valsette, G@ major ; 
No. 2, Polka Elégante, D major ; No. 3. Schottische, C 


major. (I.) 
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J. K. MJONK’S 


TRIPLIE-BARS 

















THE STUDENT VIOLINS are fitted with the 
Triple-Bars, and are sent post free (Registered) to all 
parts for £2 2s.. with case and bow complete. Pur- 
chasers (Professionals and Teachers) who have had 
several, say they are worth double the money. This 
system of Triple-Barring has also been successfully 
applicd to a great number of imperfect violins, ete., 
and in no single instance has J. K. MONK failed to 
obtain all the advantages he claims on his circular 
for this system which is sent post free to anyone upon 
receipt of post card. 


Agents are wanted in Country Towns. No expense 
incurred. Results very certain and Liberal Terms 
given. 


ADDRESS,— 
J. K. MONK, 


87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 


BASIbh AhTNHNAUS' 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ARPEGGIOS, for Violin, 


2 and 3 octaves 2/6 
post free 2 0 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
THREE Easy PIleces. 
1, SERENADE, 3s. , post free 1 1 
2. GLADYS WALTZ 3s. ; ‘ : 3 
3. LITTLE DOROTHY MARC EH, 3 


£ 
~ 


PENSEE PLAINTIVE 
tions). 3s. 


(first and third posi- 


post free 1 1 


MENUET (first position), om » 4 

GRASSHOPPER DANC E : ie and third 
positions), aa a ons post free 1 5 

PAQUITA, Bolero (third position), 4s. = 1 5 


Parcels of Music Sent on 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
All communications to 


A. N. BALE (Librarian), 
66 SUTHERLAND AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 


Approval, 
FREE. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


TIMES, 
The “ VIOLINISTS’ REPERTOIRE.” 


No.1 a 2. pomate and sianaaal for 4 eae with Piano- 


Alfred Burnett 6s, 


3. Largo and Presto assai for Violin with Pianoforte 
Giovanni Bononcini 33 


4. Entr’acte from “ La sine du aaaEn, ” for Violin 
w:th Pianoforte . . Donizetti 3s, 


5. Romance for Violin with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment “a vs ee ° KR. B, Addison 


6&7. Trio for 3 aienaaaal with Pinoforte accompani- 
ment ° ° Geminiani 6s, 


8&9. Bolero for Violin with eee sonnet 
ment 7 ° am . German 6s. 


10. Adagio and Fugue for Violin with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment ° Archangelo Corelli 3s. 


11. Duo for Two Violins hanes Pianoforte accompani- 
ment ° : R.Schumann 3s, 


12. Barcarolle for V me with Pis — accompani- 
men Frank H. Simms 3s. 


~ 


3 & 14. 


Andante and Rondo for Violin — Pianoforte 
accompaniment . 


. B. Viotti 6s 


~~ 


5. An “ for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment 
3 . Laura W. Taylor 3s. 
16, Three movements for four Violins L. Spohr 3s. 


17. Gravee Giga from third Sonata Gasparini 3s. 


Epitep By ALFRED BURNETT. 
Eowin ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK. Limited.) TORONTO 


LONDON. 


THE VIOLIN SIMPLIFIED 
BY THE (GRAPHIC METHOD. 
Teachers, and advanced Pupils in the 

higher positions, 
POST FREE, 64d. 


Recommended by Professors, Soloists, and the leading 
Violin Journals. 


SPENCER GARDNER, Adderbury, 


For Beginners, 


Oxon. 
FOR SALE. 


by W. H. Mayson. Can be seen by 
Address, for full particulars: L. F., 
Violin Times. 


FOR SALE. 
The following Violins, all with cases and 
bows :— 


VIOLIN 
appointment. 
c/o * Editor,” 


One half size labelled Antonius Strad- £ « é 

ivarius, 1713. Price 012 6 
One half size, quite new... 100 
One full size, old, labelled Guiseppe 

Guarnerius, 177!. Price oes - 2 0 0 
One full size labelled Nicolas Amati a 5 0 0 
One full size labelled August Riechers, 

Hanover, 1862; magnificent modern 

violin. exquisite tone, copy of 

Maggini. Cheap = oss << 2 es 

015 


One full size Skeleton V iolin 4 
All the above Violins can be sent on approval. 
Apply, JOHNSTONE, 768, FULHAM Roap, S.W. 
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The Violin Times’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 35. Serpremeer, 1896. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER says: “ It possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it. 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOLUN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FERT reuders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 
every String equal in power and | ees Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 








Used at the Principal Ooneervatoires on 
the Continent, 

Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
PO3T FREE. 

Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
lonies. 

J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
Fok VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, Bass, &c. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.SO.L., 
F.0.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatawent which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tonc, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” tous standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Each is subjected to 
a test before leaving the bands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d., Is, 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 
5s post free 


J. EDWIN BON N, 26, High St., Brading Isle of Wight. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 


Next Sale of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, American 
Organs, Harps, Violins, Tenors, ‘Cellos, Double 
Basses and other Musical Instruments, takes place 
on September 29th, 1896. Property intended for 
samme, or a notification tt ereof, should be sent at least 
ten days prior. 

47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI, 
VIOLINIST, 
Open to Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” 
has Vacancies for few additional Pupils. 
For terms, &c., please address — 
38, WARWICK Roap, EARL’s Court, S.W. 





&e. 3 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Lullaby,” for Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by Fred. Furnace. 
“Simply an exquisitely pretty little piece.’—V ide 
“ Violin Times.” 
Price 1s. 6d. 
M. 


net, post free. 
Address : A. HILTON, The Library, Keswick, 


Cumberland. 


WANTED. 
Vidal’s Work on the Violin, ‘“ Les 
Lutherie.” 
Quote lowest cash price to B. T.., 


Violin Times, 38, Warwick Road. 
London, 8,W, 


Luthiers et la 


eare of Editor 
Earl's Cvurt. 


} 
| 
| 
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(MPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) aes 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) 3s. Od. 
Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CECILIA Music PUBLISHING 
ComMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, 
Mr. G. FoucHeEr, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 


No. 35. Vou. III. Srpremser 157u, 1896. 


2s. 6d. 








A SERIES OF LABELS BELONGING TO 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF 
VIOLIN-MAKING, 


Wir Suort BiockapHicAL NOTES UPON A 
FEW OF THE GREAT MAKERS. 


By E, POLONASKI, 





(Continued from page 1585.) 

Alessandro Gagliano, Naples (1695 to 
1730) was born in 1640. He is the oldest of 
the celebrated Gagliano family, which has 
played such an important role in the history 
of Italian violin-making. He worked, it is 
said, with Stradivari for about 30 years, and 
returned, after having led a most adventurous 
life, to his native place at the end of 1695. 
His instruments are well made, and the wood 
is exceedingly carefully selected. They are 
of a large flat model somewhat similar to that 
of Stradivari from 1725 to 1730. There are 
noteworthy characteristics which distinguish 
his work from that of his master; the scroll 
is roughly worked, semewhat sinall and mean 


looking ; the varnish, however, is clear, and 
in different shades of light yellow. His son, 


Nicolo Gagliano, Naples (1700 to 1741), 
made some excellent instruments, surpassing 
those of his father both in workmanship and 
varnish, the latter being dark in colour. The 
scroll is handsome ; the archings moderately 
high, and the F holes are widely cut. 
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Januarius Gagliano, Naples (about 1720 to 
1750), was the second son of Alessandro, and 
endeavoured in his work to copy Stradivari, 
in which attempt, however, he was not very 
successful. (For label vide August issue of 
Violin Times.) 

Ferdinando Gagliano, Naples (1740 to 
1780), was the son of Nicolo. His work 
somewhat resembles that of Alessandro, and 
his violoncelli are of particularly fine quality. 

Giuseppe Gagliano, Naples (1740 to 1750), 
was a brother of the foregoing, imitating the 
style of his father Nicolo ; he appears, how- 
ever, to have made but few instruments. 

The rest of the members of the Gagliano 
family are of secondary importance. 

Lorenzo Guadagnint (about 1695 to 1742) 
worked partly in Cremona, and during the 
latter period of his life in Piacenza. He was 
a pupil and excellent imitator of Stradivarius, 
and tke workmanship of his instruments is 
very fine: the tone is full and noble. The 
instruments are cf a bold design and the model 
is rather flat with fine archings. The varnish 
is reddish yellow and soft. He used to vary 
the shape of the F holes considerably, some- 
times inclining to those of Guarnerius, some- 
times again returning to those of his master. 
Genuine instruments by this maker are 
getting scarce and are eagerly sought after. 

Johannis Baptista Guadagnini. Accounts 
of this master vary considerably. Vidal 
asserts that he worked alternately in 
Piacenza, Milano, Turin, and Parma, whilst 
Hart and other authorities insist that there 
have been two masters of that name—the one 
working from 1710 to 1750, the other from 
1754 to 1785. It is difficult to say what 
relationship existed between him and 
Lorenzo ; it is a fact, however, that there 
exist various labels differently designed with 
the name of Johanris Baptista Guadagnini 
bearing the dates of 1703 to 1725 with the 
four above-mentioned towns. It i is, therefore, 
more likely that there have been two masters 
of the same name. The elder (Hart believes 
him to be a brother of Lorenzo and also a 
pupil of Stradivari) imitated, like the younger 
Baptista, the instruments of Stradivari, to 
whose work his instruments have a greater 
resemblance than those made by Lorenzo. 
The wood is very well chosen, and the back 
consists as a rule of two pieces. The varnish 
is generally clear orange, and is put on rather 
thickly. The scroll is not a good imitation of 
that of Stradivarius, and reminds one of the 
work of that master up to 1728. The fone it at 
least as powerful and noble as that of Lorenzo. 

Giuseppe Guadagnini, of Milan (1740 to 
1770), appears to have made but few instru- 
ments, and little is known of him. 


TIMES. 


Giuseppe Guadagnini, of Parma (1760 to 
1800), was the brother of the second Johannigs 
Baptista He worked alternately at Turin 
and Pavia. 

Andreas Guarnerius, of Cremona (1650 
to 1695), was a pupil of Nicolas Amati, and 
the first violin-maker of the celebrated Guar- 
nerius family. Itis a fact that in his earliest 
years he and Stradivari stood side by side at 
the work table of Nicolas Amati, on whose 
models he at first worked—later on, how- 
ever, changing the shape of the F holes and 
of the scroll. The varnish varies as regards 
colour, but as a rule it isa clear orange, lack- 
ing somewhat in transparency, however. The 
violoncelli he worked in two sizes, as is 
usualiy the case with Cremonese masters. 
He frequently used bad pieces of wood. 

Pietro Guarnerius, of Cremona and 
Mantua (1690 to 1728), a brother of the last 
named. His instruments possess much 
originality, much varying in model and work- 
manship from his brother, and differing also 
in design from his father, Andreas. The 
breast as a rule is broad, the arching 
higher, and the F holes rounder and more 
perpendicular. The purflings are finely 
worked, especially where they are joined in 
the corners. ‘The varnish is_ beautifully 
transparent, sometimes golden, and some- 
times a light red in colour. The bellies are 
mostly made of broad-grained wood very 
regularly marked. I remember having seen 
some time ago a very fine specimen of this 
maker’s work in the possession of Mr. George 
Hart. 

(To be continued.) 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The other day I came across the following 
amusing advertisements that vie with the one 
I quoted some time ago :— 

lL. “A piano lesson and a cup of tea sixpence. 
Address ; Madile...<«.” 

“Board and residence, with musical tuition, 
offered to ladies, by lady professional ; fifteen shillings 
weekly. Address... 

The Leader remarks upon this that the 
second advertisement ‘‘ most likely would be 
weakly weakly.” 

* * ** 

I observe that Mr. Walter Hampson, 
Fellow of the College of Violinists and the 
local representative of that institution, will 
commence a series of articles entitled, ‘‘ How 
to Study the Violin,” in the Cheshire County 

jews. The first instalment is promised for 
the first week in September, and in the course 
of the articles Mr. Hampson proposes to deal 
with the nearly worn out controversy of new 
and old instruments, violin technique, &c. I 
ain looking forward with some interest to his 
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contributions in the hope that he will be able to 
say something which has not already been said. 


A Yankee contemporary has changed its 
day of publication from Saturday to Tuesday, 
and this has apparently caused great excite- 
ment in the States, as is recorded in the 
following extract from its columns :— 

“ Considerable excitement prevailed in the Chicago 
music trade a week ago last Saturday, on account of 
the change in the publication date of The Indic«tor 
from Saturday to Tuesday. We never knew before 
how highly Zhe Indicator was esteemed. Manufac- 
turers and dealers anxiously inquired for the missing 
Indicator, while messenger boys were sent over to the 
office of publication loaded to the muzzle with in- 
terrogation points. John Hall of Zhe Courier rushed 
into our office, out of breath, ostensibly to buy a 
postage stamp, but really to learn something regard- 
ing I'he Indicator’s non-appearance. In fact, ail the 
trade were more or less exercised. But nothing 
equalled the antics of the small-fry editor. Attired 
in a 25 cent. straw hat, a linen duster, nankeen pants 
and russet shoes, he ran from one wareroom to 
another, and pale and breathless. in a low whisper he 
would ask the office boy if Zhe Indicator was out. 
This he kept up all day Saturday. Sunday came and 
the suspense was something terrible. Monday morn- 
ing he was up before daylight and started over the 
same course with a lantern. This procedure he kept 
up, until he met a friend, who said, ‘ You foolish man, 
don’t you know that the publication date of Zhe In- 
dicator has been changed from Saturday to Tuesday ?’” 

[ am indebted to the courtesy of a corre- 
spondent for the following jokes, which I 
repeat :— 

He: Who was it persuaded Miss Scraper 
to play ? 

She : It was Herr Rosin. 

He: Do you think he could persuade her 
to stop ? : 

A Visitor: ‘So I hear you are a musician ; 
what instrument do you play ?” 

The Musician: ‘ The first fiddle.” 

His Wife: (emphatically): ‘* But only in 
the orchestra, !”’ 
ac oe oe 


Joachim, in his capacity as Director of the 
Berlin Hochschule der Musik, is said to have 
observed recently in an official speech :— 
“With that pseudo-progress, which spread 
abroad from Bayreuth and Weimar, this Royal 
Institute will have nothing todo. It is my 
duty to warn the pupils of an acquaintance 
with the productions of this school. To the 
inexperienced, poison often tastes pleasant, 
and a knowledge of its distructiveness often 
comes too late.” 
_ As a proof of endurance I quote the follow- 
ing from an Italian paper, with many self 
Congratulations that I am not a neighbour 
of the winner of the contest :—M. Luigi Novara 
gained a gold inedal at Turin in a long dis- 
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tance contest of mandolinists. He played 
his unlucky instrument for twenty-three 
hours and fifty-five minutes. The fourteen 
competitors (seven male and seven female) were 
allowed to eatand drink during the struggle. 
Three ladies held out for eighteen hours. 

Ysaye has a new toy in the shape of an 
orchestra, and is very enthusiastic over it. 

‘‘T feel that the new orchestra I organised 
last winter demands my time,” said the dis- 
tinguished violinist te a correspondent of 
The Musical Courier. ‘1 am not doing this 
work for myself, but because I think we 
absolutely need new life here in orchestral work. 

‘‘T intend to give as much modern music as 
possible, with especial attention to the young 
French and Belgian school. For originality 
aud individuality, I think we must go to the 
rising school in France. I see but little in 
Germany, or in Russia. 

‘You can judge that my concerts were 
something of a popular success when I tell 
that, after paying all the expenses, there was 
a balance or deficit of twenty-five centimes— 
I forget which ” 

This is really an extraordinary result when 
one considers the fact that Ysaye organised 
his concerts entirely by himself, without 
guarantee, subscription, or any of the bug- 
bears that accompany musical enterprise in 
our country. This orchestra was composed 
entirely cf young men, none of whom belonged 
to the older orgar‘sations of Brussels He 
is said to have put that wonderfully warm, 
artistic temperament that we have all admired 
in him as a virtuoso into his work as a con- 
ductor. The public was quick to respond. 
He will not go to America this year. 

Ysaye recently built a beautiful home on 
the heights north of the Palais de Justice in 
Brussels. The heads of Beethoven and 
Wagner are on tlie facade. The works of 
art in the interior, the books on the shelves 
the wines in the cellar, all reflect the unerring 
taste of their owner, and to crown all, a 
beautiful, accomplished hostess to welcome 
one. Mme. Ysaye is the daughter of a Bel- 
gian army officer of Flemish descent. 

The violinist’s summer amusements are 
simple. ‘ All I ask,” said he, “is a fishing- 
line and some water. The less fish the better. 
I can sit for hours with a line in the water in 
perfect happiness. When a nibble comes my 
dream is over.” 

‘But my husband has a new passion,” 
said Mme. Ysaye at this point. ‘He has 
developed a fearful taste for bicycle races, 
and the house is filled every week with bicycle 
papers.” 
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‘“‘T confess to a weakness for the velodrome,” 
continued the violinist. I care nothing for 
politics. Why not amuse myself with bicycles? 
An old amusement of mine was witnessing 
the wrestling matches at the summer fairs on 
the boulevard.” 


Amongst the stalls of interest to violinists 
at the Musical Exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, I noticed that of Mr. Alphonse Cary, 
who exhibited a number of violins, the Spohr 
chin-rest, the inventor’s pad or holder for 
violinists of both sexes, patent finger-board 
attachments, and other accessories, together 
with a number of musical publications. Mr. 
George Foucher also had a small but very 
effectively-arranged case in the centre of the 
Arcade. Some violins by George Lotte, G. 
Fillion, H. Schlosser, and C. Pirone were 
shown, all specimens very good workman- 
ship. The C. Pirone is an especially fine 
sample, both varnish and finish being admir- 
able. 

cd ae me 

I have much pleasure iu offering my con- 
gratulations to Herr Max Bruch, upon whom 
the Emperor of Germany has conferred the 
Order of the Red Eagle of the Fourth Class. 


- * * 


Mr. F. G. Edwards has supplied some 
interesting particulars of the first performance 
in England of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
and Mr. Joseph Bennett has included them 
in his July notes in the Musical Times. The 
first performance was with the pianoforte 
accompaniment. It took place in the room 
which is now the sale-room of Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, on December 23rd, 1845. One 
Kreutzer (not the Kreutzer) was the per- 
former, and Henry J. Lincoln, a musical 
critic of the Daily News, played the accom- 
paniment. The first performance with 
orchestra was at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
at a Philharmonic concert, on June 29th, 
1846, on which occasion Sivori was the per- 
former. 

ae * 


It is satisfactory to learn that the taste for 
orchestral music is growing more and more 
each season. This year we have had the 
London Symphony, Philharmonic, Richter 
and Mottl concerts, besides the series given 
by Mons. Lamoureux. Instead of the com- 
petition of these concerts injuring the size 
of the subscription lists, I understand that 
never have our orchestral concerts been so 
well supported. 


OBSERVER. 


KARL FREDERICH ABEL. 





By WALLACE SUTCLIFFE, 
(Concluded from page 150.) 

Of Abel’s personal propensities and charac- 
teristics it has been said he was a man who 
well knew the world, and kept on tolerable 
terms with society, though a natural irasci- 
bility and disposition to say strong things, 
sometimes rendered him overbearing and 
insolent in company. His greatest failing 
was a love of the bottle. It was at the period 
of his last tour abroad that he seems to have 
contracted this passion for over-indulgence in 
drink, which eventually materially conduced 
towards his death. 

An anecdote will often give a_ clearer 
insight into the character of a person than an 
elaborate essay, bringing iuto conspicuous 
prominence one’s virtues or failings. The 
following anecdote will serve to show how 
firm ahold Abel’s great failing had taken of 
him. Early in 1785 Abel had a severe illness, 
which confined him to his room ; he had 
ruptured a small blood vessel. During this 
illness he was ordered by his physician to 
keep in bed, and to abstain from wine. The 
latter injunction mortified him extremely. 
When the doctor made his daily visit, Abel, 
with great anxiety, asked him of what colour 
the saliva was, when, if he replied that it was 
red, Abel would sink his head on his pillow, 
and exclaim in despair, ‘‘Oh! I shall never 
taste my beloved old hock again!” Ona 
future day, however, Abel having put the 
usual question to the physician, and receiving 
for answer that it was white, cried out in an 
ectasy of joy, ‘‘Ah! tank Got ; I shall taste 
my beloved heck once more !”’ 

Cramer told a similar story of him, show- 
ing that the old habit clung to him to the 
end. Before he died, he spat blood, and his 
physician particularly ordered him not to take 
wine; but finding that his forbearance in this 
respect did him no good, he resolved to have 
a good “drunk,” and was put to bed hope- 
lessly intoxicated. Next morning Cramer 
found him better, and his voice much stronger, 
the patient, spitting on his handkerchief, 
remarking, ‘‘ While my doctors gave me 
white stuff I spit nothing but red; but now I 
have taken plenty of red stuff I spit white 
again. For the future, my wine merchant 
shall be my only physician.” 

Abel was constitutionally one of the vainest 
of men. Parke, in his ‘‘ Musical Memoirs” 
(1830), tells an amusing anecdote of 
his professional arrogance. On one occa. 
sion he had met Abel at dinner, at 
the house of Mr. B——1, where, according 
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to his custom, he indulged so much in the 
pleasures of the table that he was with some 
difficulty got into the drawing-room in the 
evening to a music party. Abel, having 
repeatedly refused to play, Mr. Richards, who 
led the orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, an 
intimate friend of his, said to him good- 
humouredly, ‘‘ Come, come, Abel, pray oblige 
us; if you'll play I'll play, though I know 
how much [I must suffer by comparison.” On 
hearing this, Abel, whose constitutional 
vanity was roused, stared at him indignantly, 
and exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Vat, shallenge Abel ! 
No, no ; dere ish but one Got and one Abel !” 

His pride and quick-temper is more happily 
illustrated in an incident that occured during 
a dinner given by a certain titled amateur. It 
happened that the powers and characters of 
the different musical instruments formed the 
subject of the conversation, and it was 
suggested by the noble host that everyone 
present should name his favourite, In com- 
pliance with this proposal, the different in- 
struments were mentioned, when Abel, after 
expecting in vain to hear his own beloved 
viol-dagamba included in the catalogue, was 
unable to endure his notification. With feel- 
ings of ungovernable umbrage, he suddenly 
started froin his seat and quitted the room. 

Abel was on intimate terms of friendship 
with the renowned painter Gainsborough. It 
is said his rooms were completely covered 
with his friend’s sketches, given in return for 
the pleasure derived from Abel’s musical per- 
formance. There are two known portraits of 
Abel, by this artist, extant. 

The one, a_ full-length portrait, first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1777, formed part of the Egrement collec- 
tion of pictures, and was sold by auction at 
Christie and Manson’s, in May, 1892, realiz- 
ing the enormous sum of 1,400 guineas. He 
is represented in the picture seated, » .1 a 
viol-da-gamba, notable for its exquisite draw- 
ing, and bow resting on the left knee; his 
favourite white Pomeranian dog being intro- 
duced lying at his feet under a table. 

The other portait constitutes one of those 
lucky finds so seldom met with in this wide- 
awake world. ‘’o Mr. William H. Cummings, 
in whose possession the picture now is, 
belongs the credit of having discovered this 
work of Gainsborough’s. It was exposed for 
sale, at a very moderate price, in a back street 
out of the Strand, the dealer considering it 
rather unsaleable, as being merely ‘the 
portrait of a rather ugly old gentleman ”— 
poor Abel! It is described as a three quarter- 
length portrait, being especially noticeable 
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‘‘for its general finish and the marvellous 
painting of the player’s hands. One of these 
rests upon the instrument, while the other 
grasps the bow, not in any mere conventional 
manner, but like as Abel himself was accus- 
tomed to hold it. As is known, the 
mechanical arrangement for screwing up or 
down and loosening or tightening the hair by 
the nut of the bow was then unknown, and 
therefore the player had to manage this for 
himself by the disposition of his fingers in 
handling the bow. This is clearly shown in 
the picture.” This must be the portrait 
which Miss Gainsborough beqeathed to Mr. 
Briggs. It was sold in London in 1866, and 
is ‘‘distinguished by its careful execution, 
beauty of colouring, and deep expression.” 

Another and very powerful portrait of Abel, 
supposed to be by Robineau, is to be seen at 
Hampton Court, in the Queen’s Guard 
Chamber (No. 813). 


MUSICIANS AND MANNERISM. 


There are doubtless some very worthy people who 
sincerely believe that all musicians are cranks, says 
the Musical Standard. At least, we are continually 
coming across the expression of that opinion, so we 
must believe that the opinion itself exists. Their 
nervous organization is not quite normal. to begin 
with, and later in life it becomes still more abnormal. 
Then it is absurd to suppose that a man or woman can 
continually appear in public without contracting man- 
nerisms that are perfectly natural, not only an expres- 
sion of the self-consciousness without possessing which 
a human being never attempts to amuse his fellow- 
men. The expression becomes exaggerated, it is true, 
but the thing it expresses is genuine to begin with. 
Actors and actresses are never natural when off the 
stage ; even if they learn to be natural, their very 
naturalness is exaggerated and a mannerism. In all 
men who have a strong individuality one can detect 
little mannerisms of bearing and even of dress. These 
things are not exactly self-conscious; they are a 
ubtle manifestation of the differentiation of such men 
rom the ordinary run of human beings. What is the 
distinctive mark of the average man? A desire to be 
exactly similar to other average men in conduct, 
manner, and in dress. For an artist such as Sauer, or 
Paderewski, or Ysaye it would be rank affectation to 
ape the ordinary man in dress. You might cut 
Sauer’s hair, put him into a frock-coat, and clap the 
latest type ot silk hat on his head, and yet you would 
never make an ordinary mortal of him. In a single 
afternoon that frock-coat would look different to any- 
body's else, and the silk hat would have gained an 
individuality of its own. Poor Sauer would feel very 
uncomfortable all the while, and would really not 
be himself. There is apparently a close affinity be- 
tween technical musical ability and long hair; and 
though the matter is laughable enough in all con- 
svience, it possibly is not altogether an affectation. 
It is really only the non-philosophical mind that 
laughs at eccentricity of appearance or dress; the 
philosopher, as the immortal Teufelsdrock pointed 
out, finds in it a subject for deep reflection. All 
clothes and all manner of wearing the hair and so on 
are affected in that they are not natural. Ordinary 
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professional men have their affectation of dress. 
There is the affectation of fashion and the affectation 
of being out of fashion ; our judges wear red robes 
and full-bottomed wigs (and doubtless they feel 
more judicial in them); and our court dress is com- 
pact of affectation. Andin addition to affectation of 
dress there are affectations of manner. You all know 
the lawyer’s and the doctor’s affected seriousness, and 
the assumed calmness of the aristocrat ;—but there 
is no end to the list. Why, therefore, is the musician 
not to be allowed to have his own particular manner- 
isms? We deny that these things are affectations or 
mannerisms at all, for they are as natural to a public 
performer as normal dress is to the normal man. 
Why should we desire that men should show no 
individuality in their mannerisms and in their dress’ 


NOTICE. 

A subscription list has been opened by our 
contemporary Zeitschrift fur Instrumenten- 
bau, having as its object the erection of a 
memorial tablet on the grave of the violin 
maker Jakob Stainer of Absam. We shall 
be pleased to forward any contributions from 
English admirers of this maker to the Editor 
of the above-mentioned paper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments should he addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Els Court, 
London, S.W. 

Distressed: It would seem that the “Printers 
Devil”, who perambulates between the ink bottle and 
the type machine, becomes, in his asscciation with 
‘© The Press,” inspired with such an amount of literary 
talent, and even poetic virtue, that he absolutely goes 
out of his way in order to invent sensational reports, 
for which there is no foundation whatever. This is 
in reply to several kind friends who anxiously 
enquired after the health of our Editor in consequence 
of an error which occurred in our lagt issue. 

F. M. M., Chicago: We must again and again urge 
upon our American friends not to remit their sub- 
scriptions in coins. Thus the. Post-office charged 
eight-pence for your letter, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was duly pre-paid and registered. 
The best and simplest way is to remit 
an American Dollar note, for which we can 
obtain here full value, and which would cover the 
subscription for 16 issues. Stamps and coins can only 
be changed here at a great loss, 

Dr, J. E.: Thanks for returning the book so 
promptly. 

C. C., Leeds : J. B. Vuillaume lived and worked 
from 1798—1875. There area great many instru- 
ments that are passed as his work, The best instru- 
ments are dated between 1840 to 1855. We believe 
only his earlier instruments were numbered. 

Venice : The correct wording of the label runs 
thus :— “ Dominicus Montagnana sub signum 
Cremonez Venetiis 17,’ : 

L. B. New Z.: Your letter, with subscription 
to hand with thanks, and we have handed the latter 
to the Secretary. No. 3 is unquestionably the best 
wood for your purpose,and its antiquity so far from 
being, as you supp se, a demerit, is so much in its 


Jarour, 


HIGH-CLASS 


ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H. J. WALKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subje>t of the principles 
of Violin Oonstruction, which were adopted by the old Olassic 
Masters of the Italian School, his special study, and after a series of 
experiments wh‘ch hus extended over many years, has arrived at 
the conclusion that excellence in violia © »nstruction is to be 
achieved by faithfully following their principles, 

The violins of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpass- 
ing excellence in design and construction, without any vagaries or 
8>called inventions and improvements. They possess 


The Real Old Italian Tone 
of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been fo=nd in 
the finest productions of the best makersof Cremona. 
Prices and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


G, FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer St., Regent S&t., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison wi h genuine Italian Instruments. 

Each Violin represents a careful and conscientious effort 
to obtain the results achieved by the great violin makers of 
the past. 


THE 
British Musician & Orchestral Times 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
Instrumentalists. 


MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 3d. Annual Subscription 
By Post 4d. Post Free 3s. 


Of all Newsagents, and the Publishers, 
Il. DOULTON & Co., la, Bevis Marks, London, E.C 


S. B. WILKINSON, 


Violin Maker and Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 
Importer of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 
prepared expressly for 8. B. W. (spe ciality). Bass Bars, Sound 
Posts and Bridges. Repairs of all kinds carcfully executed 
on the Premises, at 


YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 
53, Land@’s Lane, Leeds 


(THREE DOORS FROVM COMMERCIAL STREZT 


WILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 
VIOLIN MAKER, 
21, PoLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET. Lonpon, W. 





“ Observer” inthe VIOLIN TIMES says :-“* Remarkably 
skilled piece of workmanship. ‘Tone unusually free and 
even in higher positions, responds with great ease. 
Varnish is excellent ; and I can confidently recow- 
mend the instruments by this maker.” 

Three Prize Medals Hwarded 


The fourth year of THE VioL1In TIMES will 
commence with the Novemt er number. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Carl Volti’s Celebrated Orchestral Music for 
A ateurs ; in all grades of difficulty. Detailed 
lists post free. 

Carl Volti’s “‘“Gem”’ Series of Violin & Piano Duets. 

Carl Volti’s Violin Catechism and Text Book. 
Price 1s., cloth 1s. 6d. 

Carl Volti’s New Tutor for the Violin. Intended 
for the use of beginners. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Carl Volti’s Scales and Exercises for the 
Violin. Compiled from Spohr, Kreutzer, &c. Price 
2s. net. 

Carl Volti’s Celebrated Edition of Loder’s 
Tutor for the Violin. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Pianoforte Accompaniments to the above 
Work. By William Hume. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Tonic Sol-Fa Edition to the above Work. By 
James Whyte, Fellow F.T.S.C. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Violin Student’s Manual. 
A Practical and Technical Treatise for the Amateur 
and Professional Violinist. Price 1s, net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Scales and Arpeggios for 
the Violin ; elementary and advanced. Price 1s. 
nett complete. 

LONDON: 


JOHN BLOCKLEY, 3, Argyll St., Regent St., W. 
BACK NUMBERS. 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile 
Letters have appeared in “The Violin 
Times,” and can be had from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 

PRICE 23d. EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Paganini - No.l 

Portrait of W. E. Whitehouse = 220 

Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - ,, 3 

Portrait of August Wilhelm] ae 

Miss Gladys May Hooley ,, 5 

Fac- simile Letter of Camillo Sivori- ,, 5 

Portrait of J. Harold Henry + ol 

Adolphe Pollitzer = ge 

. Mdlle. Edith Smith - , 8 

2 John Dunn - - . oe 

Heinrich Maria Hain -_,, 10 

Portrait of Eldina Bligh - * oo oe 

o 1, B, Poznanski - g Ea 

a tené Ortmans =) > <l le 

a A. Simonetti - op 2S 

= W. Ten Have a 20 

" Mlle. Wietrowetz - 4, 16 

ag Miss Hildegard Werner - on ae 

. Fred Furnace - ie 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger 

Wade, Crowder - - ~ sg» Oo 

Portrait of ¥ Kathleen Thomas - __,, 20 

= . Foucher ge ae 
oe of a : Teale di Gamba by 

Carlo Bergonzi, 1713 - “ ae 

Portrait of M. César Thomson - 2. go 

i I’. Whiteley - 4 34 


Re H. Lyell Tayler . 25 


Fourth Year begun Sept. Ist, 189° 


ALL VIOLINISTS, 


Professional and Amateur, should become 
Subscribers to 


Che Violin World. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


The only publication in the United States devoted 
to the interests of string instruments and their players. 
Interesting and instructive signed articles, with 
portraits of famous soloists, from the pen of some of 
the world’s most eminent musical authorities, appear 
in each issue. Notices of concerts and all current 
musical news items fully treated. Published monthly, 
Address — 


THE VIOLIN WORLD, 
13, East 16th Street, New York, 
U.S,A. 
Names and Addresses of Violinists Solicited. 


OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 


Balastrieri, Cremona, 1769, £75; Ruggeri, Cremona, 1694, 
£65; Vuillaume, Paris, 1845, £453. &: abrielli, Florence, 1765, £405 
Guidantus, Bologna, 1741, £35; Audinot, Paris, 1881, £15; 
Betts, London, £12 10s.: Schorn, Salzburg. 1701, £103 
D. Nicolas, £10 Duke, London, £10; Chanot, London, 1878, 
#8; Neuner, Mittenwald, 1800, £8; Levy, Mittenwald, 1762, 
£7 10s.; Remy, Paris, £7; Colin Mezin, 1882, £6; Guarini, 1878, 
£6; Martin, London, £5 Black, Edinburgh, 1892, £5; Preston, 
£4; Richards, Northampton, 1891, £3: Cuthbert, Dunbar, 1872, 
£2: Gilbert Viola, 1885, #8; Ruggeri ‘Cello, 1685, £60: Gand 
‘Cello, 1878, £25: Lepaix “Cello, 1834, £12 10s.; Schlosser 
’Cello, £8 Goulding ‘Cello, £7. All the above I guarantee 
genuine. Good Violins purchased, if cheap ; no matter if out of 
repair. 


DYKES, ARCADE, LEEDS. 
WHITELAW’S 


GREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes. LTasily 
applied. Driesquickly. Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old. 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day, 


COLOURS. 
Pale Amber Yellow. | Orange. Aruwu! 
Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red. Pac Kuby. 


Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 
ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:—One bottle 4; . Two bottles, 7/6, Four bottles, 12 
Post Free within the United Kingdom. 

VIOLINS VAKNISHED at following Prices: Varnishing 15 
aking off Old Varnish and Ke-varnishing, 20s 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, Sr. Georces's Roap, GLascow; 
OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, Oxrorp STREET, LONDON, W. 


Sole ‘gents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected 
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VIOLIN REPAIRS. 


All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to 
Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 73, Berners Street, London, W., whose experience 
is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 
father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 
following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, ’cellos, 
bows, ete. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 
unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the great masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest vivlin music ever produced. 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is _ familiarly known throughout — the 
professional and amateur world. . . . . He also supplies every 
requisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, etc. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 
delight in valuable antique violins that the owners of tke most cherished 
instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 


the most unbounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





AppRESS: 73, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietor vy J. W. Wakeham, 4, Bedford Terrace, Church Street, Kensington, and 16, Uxbridge road, W. 
Published by Wiliiam Reeves, 185, Fleet Strect, EO. 
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COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 








THE. NEXT 


EXAMINATIONS FORTHE DIPLOMAS 
A.C.V., L.C.V., and F.C.V., 


And. for 


Graduates’ 


and Juniors’ 


CERTIFICATES, 


WILL BE 


HELD IN 


November and December in London .and the various 
Provincial Centres. 








SYLLABUS IS NOW READY. 





, en 





‘Full particulars may be obtained from— 
Mr. G. FOUCHER, Hon. Sec., College of Violinists, Ltd., 
54, MORTIMER STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





BONN’S 
PATENT RESIN HOLDER. 





The most convenient in the market. 
Nickelled Metal. 
Resin may be used to the very bottom. 


Closes with a Spring 


The Resin is contained in an inner receptacle, and 
when used up the empty receptacle may be taken out 
and a new refill put in its place. 

Price complete with Resin, 4s, 2d., post free. 


Refills, 7d, each, post free. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


17, HIGH STREET, BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE “GILBERT” VIOLIN 


Has obtained highest awards at leading Exhibitions, 
and is pronounced by competent critics to be the most 
superior of modern times. Testimonials and prices 
free to address. ‘The Restoration of Old Instruments 
receives special attention. Address, , 


M. J. J. GILBERT, — 
2, PRIESTGATE, PETERBOROUGH. 





IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN BOOK. 
Price 5s., post free, 368 Pages. 


Biographical Dietionary of Fiddlers, including. per- 
formers on the VIOLONCELLO and DOUBLE BASS, 
past and present, containing a sketch of their artistic 
eareer, together with notes of their compositions &e., 
by A, Mason Clark. Portraits of Paganini, Carrodus, 
Correlli, two of Joachim, Lully, Spohr, Vieuxtemps 
and Wilhelmj. Thick post 8vo., bevelled cloth. 


*.* The only work of the kind, an exceedingly 
useful and valuable book of reference. 
LonNDoN: W. RBEVES, The Musical Standard Office, 
185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LIFE OF GASPARO BERTOLOTTI 


(Commonly known as GASPARO DA SALO, 1542-1609.) 





H Companion Work to the “ Life of Gio. Paolo Maggini.” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY > BY 


W. E. HILL and SONS, 


#HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 


38. NEW BOND STREET. W. 





The whole of the information will form a fresh 
chapter in the History of the Violin; and has been 
obtained through original researches made for Messrsm 


Hitt in the Italian archives, by Signor Giovan 
Livi, and from other sources. . 


For the Illustrations Messrs. HILL have been 
dependent on Photography, and have been fortunatel 
in securing the: aid of Mr. A. G Dew-Smith, @ 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Book will be Published at the Wett Price of 108, 6d. | 


BS. 





Printed for the Proprietor by J. W: Wakeham, Cucrch Street, Kensington, W, ag - 
Published by Wm. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, £.C. ie 
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